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FROM THE SATURDAY EVE 


ROSINA VANGORDEN, 
OR THE OFFSPRING OF A DAUGHTER 
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ng, beg of me supply 
of Rosina Vangorden wasa beauti 
It was in Germany, situated in a val 
‘e nature had with bounteous hand ren 
sred every object pleasing to the eye, as was 
he climate con 
had the h ippiness there to reside Rosi: 
was ce prive d of her 
ider hand reared her from her infar cy 


ma was 
scarce thirte en, when she 
whose t > 
ind was all to her that a mother could be, leav- 
g her to soothe the solitude of the old widow 

er, Christian Vangorden, and little Wilfred, his 
son, then six years ofage. Rosina had received 
but a very limited education, yet her 
ibilities were such as would tend to the belief 
that she had obtained one of no ordinary cha 

racter. Like most Germans, Christian Vangor 


cen was 


in 


natural 


of a morose and unpatient temper, yet 
the heat of bis passion was over, (for it 
was ever too violent to be of long duration.) he 
would be all kindliness, and prove that his heart 
was not moulded to nourish malice against any 
nortal. Christian had once been wealthy ; the 
loss of his worldly wealth would have had but 
ite weight 


vhe n 


in the balance of his existence, yet 
had been visited by misfortunes of a charac 
ter which were greatly calculated to increase 
the natural moroseness of his disposition, and 
mbue it with a distrust of mankind He did 
nut hate his fellow beings—far from it; he re 
eived them.suspiciously, encouraged intimacy 
with none, and although the neighbors called 
him ‘ Misanthrope, yet, if they could have read 
his heart, they would have found that it contain 
ed more of pity than hatred towards his fellow 
men. Still he distrusted them; even his Rosi 
na, dearly as he loved her, did not receive his 
confidence, though frequently he would sit still 
and gaze on her, with his piercing black eyes 
beaming with affection, and exclaim, “ yet hea 
ven knows I believe the child is all innocence 
and artlessness In this distrust of mankind 
he would even educate the little Wilfred: he 
taught the boy ever to fear man rather than trust 
him, to believe all corrupt rather than place con- 
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fidence in their virtue, and to be careful, above | me thy sorrows—I have ever studied to 


all, how he should admit any to his friendship 
Far different were the lessons the child receiv 
ed from Rosina; the young and inexperienced 
girl taught him, that he should think all mankind 
virtuous rather than suppose them vicious, to 


believe all sincere rather than suspect them of 


deceit, and endeavor to make friends rather than 
repulse any advances that might be made to his 
friendship. Yet the boy did not live to reap the 
advantages that would have resulted from either 
of those lessons, (for both had their advantages 
—even in this valley of healthfulness, the child 
sickened and died, and was laid in the grave be 
side his mother. Christian wept not—he sigh 
1e earth was heaped over the cof 
fin, and he bowed low over the little mound 

‘*my heart is like 
a soil which a long drought has blasted, to which 
the dews of heaven give no freshness—tears will 
not relieve it; nay, | should not mourn, my boy 
has been spared perhaps falling a victim to the 
pertidies of mankind—lI will not regret thy loss, 
my Wilfred—it is too selfish: thou art happier 
with Him who created thee, Hiis will be 


done 


ed ce eply as tl 


*T need not weep,” said he, 


and 

This was a heavy blow to Christian, although 
he did not murmut day that 
brother was buried, Rosina’s vicissitudes seem 

she had often mourned the 
father’s conlidence often 
lol 
believed he had « xperienced many bitter 


Krom the her 


ed to commence 
absence of her —she 
sighed to know the history of his sorrows, 
she C 
ones to which she was a str inger,) and to relieve 
them. Now he secluded himself frequently from 
her society, remained hour after hour im his 
room, or walked sadly and silently along the 
margin of the littl ke which 


silver lake 
flowed through the fertile valley, and where sh 
chamber window lox 


gently 


could see him from her 
towards Vienna, and weep, long and bitterly 
But she experienced some sweet consolation 
she knew no unkind act, on her part, no wantol 
filial, faithful filial love from her, had inflicted 
the wounds which so anguished the existence o! 
ther 
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her venerable parent and she had ane 
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the cottage, discovered stian atte 

, and he said, = R pina seyes are ! 

so were thine,Christine; Rosina ts fair; Chris 
tine thou wert like the lily; Rosina | believe in 
nocent, so wert thou, Christine. But thy puri 
ty was blasted, thou didst deceive thy lather, 
robbed me of peace of mind, planted in my heart 
a distrust of all mankind 
whom I think all innocence, yet fear to trust 

* Christine! father, had I ever a sister?” ex 
claimed Rosina. 

** Ha, girl,” sternly replied the old man, “is 
it you that steals thus on my privacy? Begone, 
eaves dropper 

“Oh, father,” cried the innocent girl, “ do 
not spurn me from thee so cruelly; contide to 
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thine age light and comfortable , but, al 
could not, so long as you feared to trust to me 
—<ispel that fear, and by night and day willing 
ly would I all pleasure for the greater 
joy of alleviating thy sorrows 
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the last kiss ef innocence she ever bestowed, 
and the carriage drove off. Rosina, he betrayed 
ler, and yet dared to restore her.to my arms.— 
i how not how it was, but.when I extended my 
hand, and received her's as she alighted from the 
vehicle, a chill came over me and J fainted. I 
was carried to my chamber, she followed, pale 
und trembling: her betyayer fled—from that 
nour L have never beheNt him.. The day ap- 
pointed for their union arrived, the guests as- 
sembled, the bride adorned—although three 
weeks had elapsed sinee we had seen him, yet 
we did not suspect wrong, for he had written 
that business would detain him from the city 
natil the day which was to make hin -happy; 

et he came not—we sent to his hotel, and was 
informed, that he had set off for England! Then 
suspicion seized upon me; I flew to Christine’s 
apartment, all adorned as it was for the bridal, 
—told her that her lover had fled from Vienna. 
She shrieked violently, convulsion following con- 
vulsion. Oh, what anxiety did [ suffer then: I 
suspected her guilty, yet | could not accuse her, 
for I feared that she was dying. Many weeks 
elapsed, and she recovered ; Lrejoiced at it, for 
| loved her even in her shame. Whatever may 
be the errors of a child, Rosina, a parent can- 
not divest himself of that feeling which binds his 
child to his heart, uniting it with every fibre, 
each one seeming to break with every error that 
the child commits. Events like these seldom 
can be smothered—the babbling nurse discover- 
ed the truth in the ravings of Christine, and re- 
peated the foul tale—once abroad, it flew from 
circle to cirele, and in the midst of this calamity, 
| became a bankrupt. Fancied friends deserted 
me, boasted credit forsook me, and I fled from 
Vienna with my wife and child to this solitude. 
Here you were born; yes, Rosina, you, my in- 
nocent, artless child, was the offspring of Chris- 
tine. loved her; in thy innocent baby smile 
all the feelings of a parent were again revived, 
and when I saw Christine a pale cold corpse, 
(for she died in giving thee birth,) I swore thou 
ne’er should’st want while I had a roof to shel- 
ter, a crust to share with thee.” 

Pale and trembling, Rosina sank weeping in- 
to the arms of her grandfather. 

“Then I am but thy grandchild,” she ex- 
claimed, “ yet my affection for thee seems in- 
creased rather than diminished by the intelli- 
gence—still let me call thee father, for more than 
father thou hast been to me : still let me cheer 
thy age, and in my love forget the errors of my 
helpless mother—but Wilfred” 2 

«He was my son—I had hoped,” said Chris- 
tian, “he would have removed the thorn that 
rankled in my heart, yet heaven disposed it 
otherwise, and I submit.” 

Here ended the conversation: the disclosure 

of the secret seemed to remove a weight of sor- 
cow from Christian’s heart—he no longer evine- 
ed that distrustfulness towards Rosina which 
wreviously had eaused her such uneasiness.— 
Righteen years had matured the beauty of our 
heroine: she had persevered in her attention to- 
wards her parent, and he so far relaxed his 
strictness, that he permitted her to exchange 
visits with a few of the neighbors, and accept 
invitations to some of their simple festivities. 

It was at the celebration of the birth of Ca- 
tharine Lutz, a valley favorite, and friend of 
Rosina’s, that among the guests there assembled, 
there was a strange youth of distinction, who, 
travelling through Germany, and hearing of this 
valley, gratified his desire to behold it by this 
visit. As a stranger to whom hospitality was 
due, he was invited to be a partaker of the in- 


nocent festival, and he cheerfully availed him- 


roime, and her beauty and artlessness delighted 
him—he was of England ; his form was sym- 
metry itself; bis full dark eyes, his beautiful 
and intelligent countenance, attracted the ad- 
miration of all, and among them, Rosina’s ; she 
danced with him, conversed with him, sung with 
him, for there was an easiness in his manners, 
that banished every idea of his beiug a stranger, 
and impressed the mind with a belief that he 
was a friend or old companion. So was it with 
Rosina; she in artless inexperience forgot that 
it was the first time she ever had beheld him, 
and permitted him to attend her home. 

She invited him to enter the cottag —he did 
so, but she knew not how to introduce him to 
her grandfather, for she was ignorant of his 
name. Christian rose on their entrance; he 
gazed on the youth for an instant, and his coun- 
tenance was clouded with anger. 

** Rosina,” he abruptly said, “it is time to 
retire—stranger, good night to you, it is be- 
yond our hour of entertaining visitors—-my 
daughter thanks you for your protection.” 

The stranger bowed, but replied not-—he 
turned to bid Rosina good night---she lingered 
and retugned his bow, while Christian, repeat- 
ing his good night, closed the door upon the 
youth. Rosina retired to her chamber, but, for 
the first time in her life, sleep forsook her-—a 


pleasing yet perplexing---the beautiful, agreea- 
ble stranger was constantly before her imagina- 
tion. ‘ Sure that must be his voice,” she ex- 
claimed, and she listened while a full, clear and 
melodious voice sung the following 


SERENADE. 
Rose of the valley, the moon is on high, 
Rosina awake, for thy lover is near thee ; 
All nature is calm *neath the mildsummer sky, 
‘Then arouse thee, my fair one, nor fear thee. 
The nightingale carols on rose-tree and spray, 
While I ’neath thy lattice now offer my lay ; 
No harm can come nigh thee, 
Then, sweet, do not fly me, 
Then arise from thy pillow, bid sleep hence away; 
Rose of the valley, love’waits for thee ; 
Rose’of the valley, ah come down to me. 


“Yes,” said Rosina, “ it is surely the young 
stranger, and should my father hear him, I dread 
the consequences of his anger. I cannot go 
down to him; he would justly censure me, and 
---yes, I will venture to open the lattice.” She 
did so, and the stranger repeated, 

“Rose of the valley, love waits for thee ; 
Rose of the valley, come down to me ;” 


« Nay, I may not,” whispered Rosina; « I 
tremble even to do this, for I greatly fear that I 
am now acting improperly. Go, I pray you, 
from beneath the lattice----should my father 
wake, he would be greatly incensed.” 

*‘ Rosina,” replied the stranger, * thy image 
has taken possession of my soul. I cannotsleep, 
and I am sure that I love thee beyond existence.” 

«| must not listen to thee: you are a stran- 
ger to me,” returned the maiden—-“ I entreat 
of you to leave this---it becomes me not to listen 
to such language from one I do not know.--- 
Good night.” 

She closed the lattice, and the youth yet lin- 
gered awhile around the cottage. 

‘She is all loveliness,” he thought, *all art- 
lessness and virtue, and [ cannot drive her 
image from my mind.” 

On the following morning, he again visited 
the cottage-—-Rosina was there alone, for Chris- 
tian, as was his custom, had gone to take his 

morning walk aloag the margin of the lake. 

« How fortunate I am,” exclaimed the youth, 





Here he beheld our he- 


sell ef the invitation. 


“ to find thee here, and alone. Since last happy 





strange feeling had been awakened in her bosom; | 


evening, you have had sole possession of my 
mind, nay, of my heart, Rosina.” 

“Sir,” replied the blushing girl, “this is the lan- 

of flattery, and I must not hearken te it.” 

No,’ replied the youth, “ you wrong the---I 
am indeed sincere] feel that I never can-be 
happy without you. All that. I behold in Ger- 
many wins my admiration-—-your majestic fo- 
rests, your mountains, lakes, all fill me with de. 
light, and you, the most beauteous being I ever 
beheld, fill me with love.” 

He apres on his knee, and seizing the hand 
of the embarressed girl, pressed it to his lips.--- 
While in this posture, Christian entered; for a 
moment he remained silent, but his features 
soon displayed the angry feelings of his heart 
----he violently drew Rosina from the youth, and 
raised his arm as though to strike him prostrate. 

“‘ Hold,” shrieked Rosina, and she seized the 
uplifted arm, “ would you strike a stranger, and 
within your own house ?” 

“ Yes, girl,” he replied, * when I find him en- 
deavoring to rob me of the dearest treasure it 
contains.” ‘Then addressing the youth he ad- 
ded, “ Villain, who are you?” 

“ Tam not a villain,” calmly replied the inter- 
rogated---“ rior do I seek to rob thee of what 
thou hast justly called the dearest treasure of 
your house. I Jove Rosina, would woo her, wed 

er honorably. I am an English nobleman, in- 
heriting the wealth and title of Sir Clayton Ed 
wards.” 

“Ha,” cried the old man, “is there an off- 
spring of that miscreant beneath my roof? Na 
ture cries out retaliation! he robbed me of my 
child ; why now may I not deprive him of the 
being dearest to him on earth?” In his anger the 
old man rushed towards the youth, who stood 
unmoved and fearless: but as he raised his arm 
to strike him, it fell harmless again by his side. 
“No murder! I carnot harm one so beautiful, 
so noble looking—-I will not. Boy, boy, thy fa- 
ther injured me deeply, yet his crime shall not 
be revenged on thee.” 

« Why all this phrenzy ?” said the youth—- 
‘Tam not the son of Clayton Edwards, though, 
as [ already have said, his wealth and title is in- 
herited by me. He was my unele, and dying 
unmarried, made me.his heir. Surely you can 
not be Count Christian of Leitzenberg ?” 

** | am—-at least I was, until he made me the 
peasant, Christian Vangorden.” 

“Then,” said Clayton, “1 am amply repaid 
for all the anxiety which my visit to Gistsiny 
occasioned—when you are calm, [ have a duty 
to discharge, which I promised my uncle on his 
death-bed to fulfil, if you yet lived, and had not 
left Germany.” 

** Discharge it now, boy,” said Christian ;— 
“my anger, like the storms of my native coun- 
try, is violent, but of short duration. Rosina. 
my poor terrified child, retire, but ere you go, 
receive my kiss of forgiveness.” | 

*« Nay, let Rosina remain,” requested Clayton, 
“if indeed she is, as I suspect, the daughter of 
my uncle.” 

“« Your suspicion is correct, young man,” re- 
= Christian : “ so sit thee down, Rosina, and 

isten to the story of thy father’s death.” 

“It is soon told,” commenced the youth, “my 
uncle shortly after his arrival from Vienna,some 
twenty years ago, was seized with a fever of the 
brain, which deprived him of his reason. Even 
when his bodily health was restored, his faculties 
were lost, and he was placed in the asylum for 
lunatics; he remained there until within two 
years, when he was released, restored indeed to 
reason, but melancholy and emaciated. He was 





ardently attached to my father, and. when he 
died his fondness was transferred to me ; he 
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would have me often read to him, and would 
frequently relate the stories of his life, and 
among them that of Christine. One day he 
made me take —. and write what he Id 
dictate-—it was his will, by which he made me 
heir to his wealth and title, on condition that 
I should seek you, if yet you existed, and pay 
you an annuity of three thousand pounds, and 
the like sum to Christine, if yet she lived—he 
soon after died, charging me, as I have already 
told you, to visit Germany, and endeavor to dis- 
cover you--and that I have sueceeded in doing 
so, is a happiness, a relief of mind beyond ex- 
ression.” 

Clayton here took Rosina’s hand, and conti- 
aued-—* Christian, I love this beautiful flower 
of the valley, I have no reason, in this discovery, 
to swerve frem the declaration that I would woo 
and honorably wed her; in your presence I ask 
her love, intreat her to sanction the request I 
now make of thee, to let me when next I kiss 
her hand, to press it pledged to me.” 

Tears started in the old man’s eyes, he gazed 
on Rosina; consent was in her blush and on her 
smile, though she could not utter it; he embra- 
ced Clayton and placed Rosina’s hand in his. 

“I believe you love her, though you have not 
known her long ; she is worthy of thee, young 
man ; fully, truly worthy of thee; cherish her 
fandly, and may every blessing attend thee,--- 
abandon her and may every curse it can deal be 
on thee, and render thy life miserable, joyless.” 

The blushing girl received the blessing of old 
Christian. 

It was soon known in the valley that Rose 
Vangorden was in a short time to be married to 
the handsome young nobleman of England. The 
old women marvelled how so simple a girlcould 
make so good a match, and the yeungones sent 
to Vienna for new caps, ribbons, &c. in the hope 
that as good luck might be one day theirs. 

On the happy day of their union, Rosina invi- 
ted all the neighbours; among them was the 
siniling Catherine Lutz, who was likewise uni- 
ted on the same day to Casper Hines, a worthy 
young fellow, who hadlong loved the rosy round 
faced lass, who received a bridal portion in mo- 
ney and Rosina’s native cottage, in testimony 
of former friendship from our heroine. 

In a few days after the celebration of her nup- 
tials, Rosina, her husband and grandfather, 

started for England, where they arrived after a 
short journey. 

They affectionately cheered the remaining days 
of old Christian ; his’spirits revived in contem- 
plating the felicity of his Rosina, and his dying 
prayer was for the continuation of the blessings 
deservedly enjoyed, by the innocent_ offspring 
of his poor Christine. ALCANZOR. 
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Mr. Epiron, 

During my short stay beyond the “Ridge,” I 
Spent avery agreeable evening at Mrs. *****’s, in 
company with some very sprightly young ladies. — 
The conversation turned upon the subject of “ Old 
Maids;” and as there were none present, the subject 
was discussed with much freedom and vivacity, All 
seemed inclinedto do justice to, or at least to com- 
miserate, any lady who was so unfortunate as not 
to have her path lighted by the torch of Hymen, 
“before the rose on her cheeks had grown weary,” 
or who was so infatuated as to prefer the lonely life 
of celibacy to the thousand joys of conjugal felicity. 


One of the young ladies, Miss ***, exhibited the fol- 
lowing piece on the subject, taken from a NewYork 
paper. It contains much truth and correctness of 
remark, and which, with her permission, I send to 
you for the “‘ Lanres’ Gantanp.” PERSOLUS. 
‘*T am inclined to believe that many of the sati- 
rical aspersions cast out upon Old Maids tell more 
to their credit than is generally imagined. Is a wo- 
man remarkably neat in her person? She will be 
an old maid. Is she particularly reserved towards 
the other sex ? She has all che squcamishness of an 
old maid. Is she frugal in her expenses and exact 
in her domestic concerns? She is cut out for an 
old maid, And if she is kindly humane to the hum- 
ble animals about her, nothing can save her from the 
appellation of an Old Maid. In short, I have al- 
ways found that neatness, modesty, economy, and 
humanity, are the never-failing characteristics of 
that terrible creature, an ‘* Old Maid !” 
<a 
From the Chambersburg Republican. 
THE OLD MAID’S SOLILOQUY,. 











Alas ! and is it come to this! Itcannot be. But 


ness the full blown rose of June? And these 
eyes now languid, beamless, fireless, that once with 
softening glance shot many a love creating pang as 
many a heart can tell? But sure these are not al- 
ways marks of ripening age—the young do some- 
times bear the same. Arsula’s jetty locks are turn- 
ing white, and yet Arsula still is young. Belinda’s 
eye no lustre sheds, no crimson hues flush on her 
cheek, and yet she’s in her ’teens. And may I not 
be thought so too’? Butah! the beaux are fied 
and stand aloof and eye askance when ere I pass a- 
long as if they saw some fairy, witch or ghost—this 
tells the truth of me—Arsula is admired, and Belin- 
da has her beaux—and so had I.—They once would 
hem me round and round, each anxious to excel the 
other, and urge his suit, each in his turn, with all 
the ardent eloquence of love, and anxious waiting 
to catch from me a smile, a look of kindness and a 
tender word ; and if 1 deign’d to give the one or let 
the other fall, they wentaway almost divinely blest. 
But now ’tis no more.—False and deceitful is the 
heart of man—his mind, too, is as restless as the 
hurried wave amidst the storm—on fancy’s fictions 
in ideal worlds, it wastes its strength and tires it- 
self in search of what it might obtain at home. It 
is imaginary things, or things as trivial, that engross 
the empty mind. But why should I accuse of that 
for which I am justly blamed ?—~And why am I now 
forsaken ’—Alas ! it is because I’m stripped of that 
for which I only was admired—yes, I wil! speak the 
truth. Fools they were who gazed on me—pleas- 
ed like fools, with youth, with beauty and external 
charms, and I, a fool, desired and sought no more. 
But these are fled and with them all my lovers. 

I'll go and try what art can do; perhaps if I can 
smooth’my brow, reflush my cheek, and hide my 
hoary locks, | yet may find a way to some soft heart 
of easy access.—But they will detect and laugh at 
me, and this will add confusion to my sorrow.— 
What shall Ido? I’! go away and in lone solitude 
lament my hapless lot, or rather mourn my days of 











vanity and misspent time. Had I as successful been 


whence these hoary locks? this furrowed brow ? | 
these pale, thin, wither’d cheeks ? that once could 
set the gazer’s heart on fire, and matehed in fresh- | 
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to deck and beautify my mind with moral worth and 
excellence divine, as Iwas anxious to set forth thi 
charms and graces of my person, perhaps I would 
not now be what I am; or if I were, I possess that 
which could comfort drooping age. But so it is; 
what’spast can’t be recall’d;but while I live I’ll cau- 
tion others to avoid my fate. Go,then, and learn from 
me, ye beautiful, ye vain and young, not to place 
consequence on those things which only catch the 
vulgar gaze, and know that nothing is really good 
but what can give peace to the mind and comfort to 
the breast; youth, beauty, wealth and fourtune’s 
smiles, no virtue yield, and to the mind impart no 
real worth, and in vain the former we enjoy if to 
the latter nothing good belongs. Go, then, and 
store your minds with all things virtuous, good and 
wise, and, when the lustre of your eye shall fade and 
withered age sit on your furrowed brows, and when 
the crimson flush flies from your cheek, and time 
involves you in his fading robe, there shall arise a 
perfume from the rich exuberance of your minds 
more sweet than all the incense of Arabia’s spic; 
plains. An Old Maid. 





FROM THE AURORA AND FRANKLIN GAZETTE. 

Mr. Gifford, the late editor of the London Quarter. 
ly Review, has been for some time engaged upon a 
new edition of the dramatic writings of James 
Shirley, which is a desideratum in dramatic litera- 
ture. Shirley was a third rate dramatist; he pro- 
duced thirty-eight pieces for the stage, which are 
now exceedingly scarce, and died at the advanced 
age of 72, in 1666, the year of the great conflagra- 
tion in London. The following lines which are to 
be found in his “ St, Patrick for Ireland” are a fa- 
vorable specimen of his talents. They are address- 
ed by an impassioned lover to his mistress in a flow- 
er garden. 

———_——— Dost not see 

As thou dost move how ev’ry am’rous plant 
Doth bow his leafy h@ad and beckon thee ; 
And weave a thousand pretty nets within 
Tocatch itself. That violet droop’d byt now ; 
Now ’tis exalted at thy smile, and spreads 
A virgin bosom to thee. There’s a rose 
Wouk! have slept still within its bud, but, at 
Thy presence, it doth open its thin curtains, 
And, with warm apprehension looking forth, 
Betrays its love in blushes. And that woodbine, 
As it would be divorced from the sweet brier, 
Courts thee to an embrace. It is not dew, 
That like so many pearls, embroider all 
The flowers, but tears of their complaint, with fear 
To lose thee, from whose eye they take in all 
That makesthem beautiful, and with humble necks, 
Pay duty unto thee, their only spring. 


LADY MORGAN. 


I ought, in this place, to speak of Lady Mor- 
gan. I am delighted at having become acquaint- 
ed with a person so deservedly celebrated. I 
confess, however, that she fascinated me by a 
sort of warmth of heart and good will that gave 
infinite value to her praise. Lady Morgan is 
not beautiful, but there is something lively and 
agreeable in her whole person: she is very cle- 
ver, and seems to have a good heart. She says, 
gracefully, that her vivacity, and rather spring 
ing carriage, seemed very strange in Parisian 
cireles, as they offered such a contrast to the 
manners of French ladies. She adds that, for 
her own part, the external calmness of French- 
men gave her great surprise; she soon learned 
that good taste of itself commands this kind of 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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demeanor. In fact, gesticulation and a noisy 
manner have never been fashionable in France. 
When she came one day to my house, she told 
ine that she had a very interesting lady in her 
carriage, who was desirous of seeingme; this 
was Mrs. Patterson, the first wife of Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte. Lady Morgan pressed me 
earnestly to receive her, and I consented ; I saw 
a very fine woman, mild, melancholy, and quiet, 
who was worthy of a better lot. 
[ Mad. de Genlis’ Memoirs. 
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POETRY. 


Selected for the Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science, Philadelphia. 
FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 
1 «NEw thee in thy cloudless day, 
But dared not breathe my love to thee; 
It wore my youthful form away 
And fill’d my heart with misery. 
That love was hopeless, and I sought 
To hide from all my soul’s despair, 
And die contented with the thought 
That I had gazed on aught 80 fair ! 
A gloom was spread o’er me and mine, 
For thee was naught but sunny weather, 
And when I saw thy fortune shine, 
I would not link our fates together. 














When I have seen thee, gay at heart, 
Thro’ lighted halls with others rove, 
I’ve stood in some deserted 
And gazed on thee with speechless love. 
And when I saw thy lovers press 
Round thee, a fickle watch to keep ; 
I felt my utter loneliness 
And turn’d from them and thee to weep— 
To weep, alas! o’er lost repose, 
In anguish and unyielding sorrow, 
To weep o’er wounds that would not close, 
And hopesfor which there seem’d no morrow. 


But tempests came across the skies, 
That shone on thee so bright before, 
And then I hush’d my own vain sighs, 
And lov’d thee in thy misery more. 
stule to thee when others fled; 
And mingled wo brought mingled balm ; 
Our tears were in communion shed, 
And grief was mute and sorrow calm. 
When joy has bound two hearts for years, 
A sudden storm those hearts may sever, 
But, oh! the love that springs in tears, 
Through change and time endures forever. 





FROM THE N. H. SPECTATOR. 


‘During a halt of the army, in the retreat of the 
3th of October,” says General Burgoyne, “I receiv- 
ed a message from Lady Harriet Ackland, submit- 
ting to my decision a proposal of passing to the 
American camp, and requesting Gen. Gates’ per- 
mission to attend her husband, who, wounded, was 
a prisoner. Though I was ready to believe, for I 
had experienced that patience and fortitude in a su- 
preme degree were to be found, as well as every 
other virtue, under the most tender forms, I was 
astonished at this proposal. After so long an agita- 
tion of spirits, exhausted not only for want of rest, 
but want of food, drenched in rains for twelve hours 
together, that a woman should be capable of such 
an undertaking as delivering herself to the enemy, 
probably in the night, and uncertain what hands 
she might first fall ipto, appeared an effort above 
human nature. 

“* The assistance I was enabled to give was small 
indeed ; had not even a cup of wine to offer her; 
but I was told that she had found from some kind 
hand, a little rum and dirty water. All I could fur- 
nish to her was an open boat and a few lines, writ- 
ten on dirty wet paper, to Gen. Gates, recommend- 
img her to’his protection. The chaplain who had 





officiated st the funeral of Gen. Frazer accompanied 
her, and with one female servant,.and the Major’s 
valet, who had then in his shoulder a ball received 
in the late action, she rowed down the river to meet 
the enemy. ]” 


LADY HARRIET.—a Battan, 
® Stay, Lady, stay, the night is dark, 
Thick shadows press the plain ; 
The winds are all abroad and dark ! 

I hear the rushing rain. 


And flushed with pride our foe may dare 
Some worse than savage deed, 

And those soft eyes, that beam so fair, 
May plead, yet vainly plead. 


Then, dearest.Lady, tempt not thus 
The angry fate’s decree— 

O, think what grief must torture us, 
While danger threatens thee.” 


** You urge in vain,” the Lady cried, 
** Why would you break my heart ! 
For let whatevet may betide, 
This night I must depart. 


And tell me*not that dangers wait, 
But grant me leave to 

To learn my captive husband’s fate, 
And share or soothe his wa. 


Perchance his wounds untented lic, 
Probed by the piercing air ; 

While his parched lips, in agony, 
Invoke his Harriet’s care. 


Vainly his heavy eye he turns— 
It meets a stranger’s eye ; 

The fever in his life blood burns, 
And yet they pass him by— 


And shall I yield to idle fears 
While he requires my care ? 

Or waste the hours in useless tears, 
And impotent despair ? 


And will our enemies, who choose 
To die or to be free— 

Will men of such proud souls refuse 
Togrant me courtesy ? 


How well they war I learn from you, 
They win even your applause— 

The patriots brave are noble too— 
Their cause is virtue’s cause. 


Then urge me not to linger here, 
Nor tremble for my weal— 

The generous foe I will not fear— 
‘The storm I shall not feel.” 


A tear had dimmed the warrior’s eye, 
His cloak he round her flung— 

‘¢ God shield thee !” was his brief reply— 
And to the boat she sprung. 


She did not shrink, she did not shriek, 
Though wild the tempest beat ; 

The angry foam hath dashed her cheek, 
The surges laved her feet. 


* Oh God !” the Chaplain’s trembling tongue 
The word scarce faltered forth— 

“Ab! gentle lady, sure ’tis wrong 
To tempt His fearful wrath. 


Back, oarsmen, back! in vain ye strivé, 
Our wills to heaven must bow— 

Back! back!—the boat can never live, 
1 feel her sinking now.” 


“Oh! blench not here,” the lady cried, 
“?T will drive me to despair ; 

1 tremble not the storm to bide, 
For heaven hath heard my prayer— 


On, on! when love and duty call,. 
No dangers should dismay ; 

The Power who bids us hazard all, 
Our suff’rings can repay.” 

Their rude ears drank her silver tone, 
Like musick from the sky— 

‘* Lady, thy bidding shall be done”— 
Spontaneous was the ery. 

With sinewy hands their oars are plied, 
The shore is far behind, 

And o’er the foaming waves they ride; 
Fleet as the passing wind. 


In hollow gusts the storm swept by— 
Thick beat the drenching rain, 

The low hung clouds that veil the sky 
Are mingling with the main. 

And darkness reigns, and oh, how drear 
Night’s gloomy sovereigmcome! 

The earth was hushed, and mute with fear 
Seemed list’ning for her doom. 

Yet morn shall rise in smiles of light, 
And chase her fears away— 

But those who bide the angry night 
Unsheltered, where are they ? 

The sun has kissed the wave serene, 
And every cloud is fled, 

’Tis bright—but there’s a brighter scene 
Within yon humble shed. 

Adown the wounded Soldier’s cheek 
Joy’s glittering dew-drops fall— 

**My Harriet here !’—she did not speak— 
Her smile hath answered all, CORNELIA. 





FOR THE GanLann.—By the Rev. C. C. Pise. 
On the lone distant mountain the evening fast closes, 
The spirit of stillness is roaming afar, 
On winter’s chill bosom creation reposes, 
And the vales and the woodlands are cheerless 
and drear. _ 
Tis the hour when pensive and sad recollection 
Weeps o’er each scene of departed affection:— 
But weep not, for nature’s dark features of sorrow, 
Shall look gay, when illum’d by the sun of to-mor- 
row. 
Alas ! the lone snow-bird has gone to her siumber, 
In some half-ruin’d crevice to brood on her nest, 
And the sweet little sparrow’s gay chirriping num- 
ber - 
Is lull’d with the silent creation to rest : [tle, 


And the cold blast is shaking the desolate thistle, 
But how cheerful each feature of sadness and sorrow 
Shall appear when illum’d by the sun of to-morrow. 
And our breasts, with the long winter evening 
grown weary, 
Are longing to lie on the lap of repose, 
And believe me tho’ every cheek looks so dreary, 
To-morrow will blush like the leaves of the rose 
And tho’ now the wild throb. of each heart is so 
chilly, 
They will soon be as warm as the fostering lily, 
O yes, even now we forget every sorrow, 


And the first rosy hours that from slumber shal} 
wake us, 
Shall paint to our fancy the joys of the day, « 
And swell to its honor each cheerfullest lay. _ 
The harp that lies silent and sad, at this hour 
Shall shed its sweet music from bower to bower, 


And ruov, for thy heart is the heart of a father, 
Rejoice to behold us so cheerful, and srhile, 

Nor wilt thou every pleasare, but rather - 
Forbid the foul bell-man to check it awhile. 

Ye hard hearted bells that each pleasure destroy, 

Our bosoms to-morrpw yu shall not annoy,* 

Yes redes edin tfan tben begone eyery sorrow, 

Our bosoms are thrill’d with the hopes of to-morrow: 


Mount St. Manr’s, Mp. 1825.- 





The shepherd has ceased the wild note of his whis- 


To dream of the joys that shal cheer usto-morrow. 


To the ealm sunny beams of the vale we'll betake us, 


And tho’ we are haunted by fee of sorrow, . 
Our hearts shall be cheered with hopes of to- 
morrow as 
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